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I. Lever du jour 
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PROGRAM NOTES 


Benvenuto Cellini Overture, 

Op. 23 { 1834-1837) 

Benvenuto Cellini was Hector Ber¬ 
lioz’s first attempt at opera. By all 
accounts, it was a complete failure 
(generally, this is not a good way 
to introduce a piece, but there is 
method to this madness!). Even to¬ 
day, full performances of Benvenuto 
Cellini are rare, with one modern 
reviewer describing the opera as 
an “awkward hybrid” between two 
unrelated genres. In large part, the 
opera’s failure was due to its sub¬ 
ject matter. Even Berlioz reflected in 
his memoirs, that the “racy auto¬ 
biography” of 16th-century sculp¬ 
tor Benvenuto Cellini was simply 
not good subject matter for an 
opera (even if most of its plot was 
invented). The opera’s failure was, 
however, somewhat redeemed by 
the dazzling music; Berlioz would 
later even recycle some of the mu¬ 
sic in a (very successful) standalone 
concert piece titled Roman Carnival 
Overture. 

The overture to Benvenuto Cellini 
anticipates some of the character¬ 
istics of the Roman Carnival Over¬ 
ture. Berlioz opens the piece with a 
brief but dazzling display of orches¬ 
tral fireworks. The opening mea¬ 
sures are almost like hors d’oeuvres 
at a cocktail party—meant to whet 
our appetite for the upcoming 
drama. But Berlioz withholds the 
fireworks for the time being. First 


he presents a solemn procession 
that moves gradually from the low 
strings. This music is taken directly 
from the opera itself, specifically 
Pope Clement Vll’s aria. The aria 
quotation in the introduction con¬ 
trasts with the main theme, which 
is re-introduced in the main body 
of the overture: although it stands 
in for Cellini , it is entirely original mu¬ 
sic. The subordinate theme, how¬ 
ever, also recovers music from the 
opera. As a tender contrast to the 
main theme, here the music fore¬ 
shadows a love duet sung by Cellini 
and his betrothed, Teresa. Berlioz 
doubtless saw some of himself in 
Cellini, something that is reflected in 
the overture: towards the end of the 
overture, as Cellini’s (and Berlioz’s) 
free spirit surges forward, it is juxta¬ 
posed by a return of Pope Clement 
VN's aria, now given a broad state¬ 
ment in the brass. 

Iberia (1905-1908) 

Spain! The country was oddly ex¬ 
otic for Western Europeans of the 
late-19th and early-20th centuries. 
On the one hand, it was simply on 
the other side of France. It is, for all 
intents and purposes, geographi¬ 
cally part of Western Europe. But 
somehow, whether due to the Pyre¬ 
nees mountain range that separates 
the Iberian Peninsula from the rest 
of Europe, or to centuries of Muslim 
rule, Spain had acquired a distinct 
flavour. For artists, the colourful 


fiestas or rhythmic clacking of the 
castanets were an irresistible lure. 

By all accounts, Claude Debussy’s 
Iberia was wildly successful in its 
portrayal of Spain. Even Manuel de 
Falla, one of Spain’s pre-eminent 
composers, praised the work by 
claiming that Spanish composers 
could turn to Iberia for inspiration. 

It is a triptych, an artistic term 
referring to a three-panelled paint¬ 
ing; the panels are tied to another 
and are meant to be appreciated 
as a whole. The first panel is titled 
Par les rues et par les Chemins 
(Along the Highways and Byways). 
This energetic but “lazy sort of 
afternoon” (to quote one com¬ 
mentator) highlights various solo 
instruments: first the clarinets, then 
English horn, cellos, oboe, and solo 
viola—all supported by the rhythmic 
castanets. By contrast, Debussy 
describes the second movement 
(Les Parfums de la Nuit) as “slow 
and dreamy.” Of particular note 
in this movement are the cellos, 
divided into seven parts. Just as 
the night is winding down, the third 
and final movement springs up: Le 
Matin d’un Jour de Fete (Holiday 
Morning). Of this final movement, 
Debussy exclaims: “It sounds like 
music that has not been written 
down—the whole feeling of ris¬ 
ing, of people and nature waking. 
There is a watermelon vendor and 
children whistling —I see them all 
clearly!” As the morning gives way 


to noon, the festivities become 
more and more rowdy, spiralling to 
a wild conclusion. 

Poeme, Op. 25 (1896) 

Compared to the other names on 
tonight’s program, Ernest Chausson 
is not one with which many are 
familiar. He died relatively young—at 
the age of 44—from injuries sus¬ 
tained in a bicycle accident. Even 
before his premature death, he was 
not a prolific composer. Yet, Chaus¬ 
son provided a vital link between 
Cesar Franck’s Romanticism, and 
the Modernist Debussy and Ravel. 
Like many composers of his gen¬ 
eration, Chausson found his initial 
inspiration from Richard Wagner’s 
music dramas. 

Poeme , for solo violin and orches¬ 
tra, was dedicated to the Belgian 
violinist Eugene Ysaye, who also 
gave its premiere. As many com¬ 
mentators note, the piece bore an 
original subtitle: “The Song of Love 
Triumphant.” The subtitle refers to 
a short story by one of Chausson’s 
favourite authors, and recounts the 
tale of one musician who, upon be¬ 
ing rejected by someone he loves, 
leaves for India. Upon his return 
he gains “new skills, some of them 
on the shady side...” Chausson, 
however, later withdrew the sub¬ 
title, saying that the music has “no 
description, no story, nothing but 
sensation.” Commentators have 


never managed to agree which 
statement describes the music 
more convincingly. 

Daphnis et Chloe, Suite No. 2 

(1912) 

A ballet set in a mythical age, 
Daphnis et Chloe celebrates the 
love of the two titular characters. 

It was commissioned by Serge 
Diaghilev of the Ballets Russes 
(who were also responsible for 
well-known works such as—espe¬ 
cially—Stravinsky’s Rite of Spring). 
Its premiere in 1912 featured a 
star-studded cast: in addition to 
Diaghilev and Ravel, Michel Fokine 
choreographed the ballet, Vasily 
Nijinsky danced the title role, and 
Pierre Monteux conducted. An 
essay from the Philharmonia Or¬ 
chestra so masterfully describes the 
suite it is worth citing it at length: 

"In Lever du jour , a magical depic¬ 
tion of daybreak, shepherds wake 
Daphnis and the lovers are reunited 
as the sun rises, Chloe falling amor¬ 


ously into Daphnis’ arms. Among 
the most poetic evocations of na¬ 
ture, Ravel suggests the dawn cho¬ 
rus through rapid woodwind figura¬ 
tions, while a creeping chromatic 
bass line tentatively gropes towards 
D major as the first shafts of light 
appear. The muted sounds of 
dawn give way to an impassioned 
melodic theme in the strings... In 
the ensuing Pantomime, the pair 
dance in honour of Pan... Pan 
appears with his flute and incites 
Chloe to dance while he plays an 
enchanted but melancholic tune. 
This section is defined by one of the 
most sumptuous flute solos of the 
orchestral repertory, and is progres¬ 
sively shared by all four members 
of the flute section including piccolo 
and alto [flute]. A joyous tumult of 
nymphs and shepherds leads to the 
final celebration in a bacchanalian 
Danse generate that anticipates 
the frenzied climactic endings of La 
valse and Bolero." 

Program notes by Matthew Poon. 


Coming up at the Faculty of Music... 

University of Toronto Symphony Orchestra 
with special guests Mario Hossen, violin and Luisa Sello, flutes 

Thursday, April 20, 2017 
7:30 pm | MacMillan Theatre, 80 Oueen’s Park 

Made possible through a generous gift from 
Amici della Musica of Udine and the Italian Institute of Culture. 



BIOGRAPHIES 



Uri Mayer, Professor and Director 
of Orchestral Studies at the 
University of Toronto, has taught 
on the faculties of the University 
of Michigan in Ann Arbor, Rice 
University Shepherd School of 
Music in Houston, McGill University 
in Montreal and at the Glenn Gould 
School of the Royal Conservatory of 
Music (GGS). 

Renowned for his strong command 
of broad symphonic, operatic 
and ballet repertoire, Mayer has 
guest conducted many of the 
leading orchestras around the 
world including the Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver 
symphonies in Canada, the 
Houston and Utah symphonies in 
the U.S., London Mozart Players 
and the English Symphony 
Orchestra, NDR Philharmonie in 
Hannover, Slovak Philharmonic, 
Budapest, Belgrade and Sophia 
Philharmonics, Israel Philharmonic, 
NHK Orchestra and Osaka 
Symphony in Japan and National 
Symphony of Taiwan. He served as 


Principal Conductor of the Kansai 
Philharmonic Orchestra in Osaka, 
Japan and Artistic Director of 
the Israel Sinfonietta. In Canada, 
Mayer was Music Director of 
the Edmonton Symphony and 
Orchestra London. Mayer has led 
numerous opera productions in 
Canada, the U.S., the Netherlands, 
Hungary and Israel including 
The Barber of Seville, CosI fan 
tutte , Don Giovanni , The Flying 
Dutchman , Salome and The 
Cunning Little Vixen. 

Some of the distinguished soloists 
who have collaborated with him 
include Elly Ameling, Kathleen 
Battle, Maureen Forrester, Frederica 
von Stade, Itzhak Perlman, Pinchas 
Zukerman, Peter Oundjian, Mstislav 
Rostropovich, Yo-Yo Ma, Claudio 
Arrau, Emanuel Ax and Sir Andras 
Schiff. Mayer has recorded for 
the Arabesque, CBC, Denon 
Japan, Hungaroton and Koch 
labels. Under his direction the 
Edmonton Symphony became one 
of Canada’s most frequently played 
orchestras on radio. They were 
awarded the Grand Prix du Disque- 
Canada for Orchestral Suites of 
the British Isles and nominated for 
a Juno award for their Great Verdi 
Arias with Louis Ouilico. 

In 2009, the University of Western 
Ontario conferred on Mayer a 
Doctor of Music Honoris causa in 
recognition of his contribution to the 
musical life in Canada. 




A native of Newfoundland, 

Danielle Greene is currently 
a violin performance major in 
her fourth year of a Bachelor of 
Music degree at the University 
of Toronto. She studies with the 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra’s 
concertmaster, Jonathan Crow, as 
well as with principal violist Teng 
Li. In previous years, she studied 
extensively with Memorial University 
of Newfoundland’s Professor Nancy 
Dahn. Danielle has performed in 
master classes with the Berlin 
Philharmonic’s concertmaster Noah 
Bendix-Balgley, the Juilliard String 
Quartet, and the New Orford String 
Quartet, to name a few. She is a 


current member of the University 
of Toronto Symphony Orchestra, 
where she has led the orchestra as 
concertmaster. 

Danielle Greene is a past 
member of the Newfoundland 
Symphony Orchestra, where she 
had the opportunity to perform 
with numerous artists including 
Canadian operatic tenor David 
Pomeroy, McGill’s Mark Fewer, 
prestigious pianist Jan Lisiecki and 
the world-renowned vocal group 
Rajaton. Danielle performed as a 
featured soloist with the National 
Arts Centre Orchestra during their 
Atlantic Tour in 2011, and she is 
a 2016 winner of the University 
of Toronto Symphony Orchestra 
Concerto Competition. Most 
recently, Danielle was a recipient 
of a $5,000 Award of Excellence 
on behalf of the National Youth 
Orchestra of Canada. 
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